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FOREWORD 

In many aspects this document is more than a report on one consultation for it 
explains why such a meeting of church delegates came together to be part of an 
even growing response to a global problem which has much significance in the 
Pacific region. This document details the nature and potential hazards of acceler¬ 
ated climate change and the threat that possible rises in sea levels would bring to 
low-lying islands states. 

Because Majuro, the capital of the Republic of the Marshall Islands was chosen as 
the venue for this PCC consultation, the story of this distant and scattered group of 
atolls in Micronesia is also briefly told along with the significance this country has 
in the Pacific response to the climate change debate. 

Finally it is the report of a Pacific regional ecumenical seminar. The theme. Acceler¬ 
ated Climate Change: A Challenge to Justice and to Creation, endeavours to en¬ 
capsulate the economic and environmental injustices that this human induced prob¬ 
lem brings to our shores. 

So this document is addressed, first and foremost, to the Churches which enjoy 
membership with the Pacific Conference of Churches. 

It is further addressed to the wider Christian community and to a host of ecumeni¬ 
cal partners and agencies that share our concern for the welfare of this planet. 

In the Conference Statement we ask all nations, especially industrialised countries 
to strengthen their commitments to the reduction of greenhouse gas emissions as 
agreed upon under the Framework Convention on Climate Change which emerged 
from the Earth Summit process of Rio de Janeiro, 1992. If we cannot all work to turn 
back the tide of economic competitiveness and profit motivation we could well be 
confronted with an ocean tide that we cannot turn back. The natural forces of rising 
sea levels would be unrelenting as a response to human folly and selfishness. The 
ocean which has been a source of life to countless generations of Pacific people 
could so alter the landscapes of island nations that future generations will be pow¬ 
erless victims of our intransigence based purely on a failure to put the concept of 
environment before the concept of economy in our thinking. A rise in the frequency 
and intensity of tropical cyclones, of floods and droughts, should not be explained 
away as unfortunate and momentary maladjustments of the normally stable cli¬ 
mate cycle. Many would consider that these are the heralds of impending disaster. 
That is the message to the earth's people from the Pacific. 

This report was completed in April, 1995 at the time of the First Session of the Con¬ 
ference of the Parties to the Framework Convention on Climate Change meeting in 
Berlin. A draft of the report was taken to the Pacific RoundTable Meeting with ecu¬ 
menical partners in Geneva in May. 



For completion, it awaited reports from church delegations to the Berlin Confer¬ 
ence. At the time when this Report finally went to print none had been received. 

I wish to thank many people from the churches and the wider community who 
have so willingly been part of a Pacific response and awareness raising to this envi¬ 
ronmental dilemma. Many are personally acknowledged in the text of this report. 

At this point, I particularly wish to thank three members of the PCC Secretariat 
staff. Lusia Lalabalavu generously typed this script. Penny Alfred and Jerry Daniels 
attended to the page setting. Their time consuming efforts are deeply appreciated. 

Peter Salamonsen 

Secretary for Justice, Peace and Development 
Pacific Conference of Churches, Suva. 

7 July, 1995. 
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1. PREAMBLE 

In the office of the Justice, Peace and Development Programme at PCC there hangs 
a poster of Planet Earth suspended in space and focused on a perspective of the 
broad blue expanse of the Pacific Ocean. Amongst encircling and more distant stars 
we read these words: 

When we're finished with this one there's a whole galaxy to choose from. 

The casual observer struck by this scientific absurdity is forced to read on. In far 
smaller print at the base of the poster we read: 

If only it were true. We could go on polluting this planet until it could no 
longer support life. So we just can't continue to poison our land, our water 
and our air without having any regard to the eventual consequences. There 
are things you can do to him the tide 1. 


Turning the tide is a colloquialism in our language that has to do with stopping 
any oppressive and threatening force. In the context of climate change, however, 
this saying has an uncanny and accurate application because there is a real danger, 
with the continuing build-up of greenhouse gases in our atmosphere, that the levels 
of our ocean will rise early in the course of the next century, to such an extent, that 
the tides will bring substantial change, even ultimately an end to our Pacific tradi¬ 
tional way of life on low-lying atolls and estuarine coasts. By then it will be too late 
to turn the tide. While the debate for so-called sustainable development rages on, 
the damage will have been done. 

There will be no biblical equivalent of some inter-galactic Noah's Ark to take us 
all on a journey into space preserving earth's biodiversity and establishing our¬ 
selves on another planet. Scientists tell us they know of nothing in the universe that 
enjoys the same balance of energy which produces the global life-support systems 
we know so well. 

Change and adjustment to change is a quality of existence which characterizes 
Planet Earth. It does this in its own time. It needs no assistance from the human 
species which in its short history has been able to accelerate change, bringing us to 
the brink of disaster in our headlong squandering of earth's resources hounded by 
the economic dictate of development. 

As the poster says this has resulted in the poisoning of our land, our water and 
our air. 

We, therefore, ask some general questions at the beginning of this Report. Why 
should the entire environmental dilemma be a matter for the Churches to consider? 
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More particularly, we then ask what has climate change to do with the mission of 
the Churches? 

Isn't climate a global reality seemingly beyond our control? 

We know climate provides us with warmth and chill, moisture on the earth and is 
a master of storm and calm over land and ocean. We also know that it is a regime 
that largely determines the presence of deserts, unending grassland plains, dense 
tropical rain forests, ice caps and mountain glaciers. It can thrust upon us drought 
and famine, flood, fire and consequent social disruption. But is there more? Cli¬ 
mate scientists tell us that the human species is capable of manipulating the slowly 
evolving cycles of climate to the point where it is now too dangerous to wait and see 
if such manipulation could have negative effects and become a shattering reality. If 
we fail to turn the tide in our favour now, and work at diminishing the so-called 
Greenhouse Effect, it is our children's children who will suffer the consequences of 
our generation's greed, impetuosity and short-sightedness. 



2. WHY THE CHURCHES AND THE ENVIRONMENT? 


We Christians see the total environment as the creation of God. The Word of God 
as read in the Sacred Scriptures and confirmed for us in the ancient Creeds of the 
Church tell us repeatedly that the Lord of Creation is the maker of heaven and 
earth. We assent to this. We are aware of the providence of God when we read "as 
long as the world exists there will be a time for planting and a time for harvest. 
There will always be cold and heat, summer and winter, day and night. (Gen,22). 

In the Pacific, as with other indigenous people, this also has a timeless cultural 
significance. The stories of the earth's beginnings and all who dwell therein are part 
of the ancient fabric that gives indigenous nations their cohesiveness and identity. 
These stories give them their sense of place. Yet this is not unique to the Pacific, 
rather it is peculiar to indigenous thinking. 

The Native American theologian George E Tinker, speaks of his people's cultural 
integrity, worldview and mythology as being oriented spatially and not according 
to time where the ideal of their society has a stance of balance and harmony. 2. 

In another essay he expands on this notion when he says: 

Essentially a Native American theology must argue out of a spiritual expe¬ 
rience and praxis that God reveals God's self in creation, in space or place, 
and not in time. Native American spirituality and values, social and politi¬ 
cal structures, and even ethics are rooted not in some temporal notion of 
history but in spatiality. Ths is perhaps the most dramatic and largely un¬ 
noticed cultural difference between Native American thought and the West¬ 
ern intellectual tradition. 3. 

Quite predictably these very same sentiments are echoed in the Pacific by the 
Fijian theologian, Ilaitia Sevati Tuwere. In expanding on the concept of vanua (land) 
he searches for a new language to sanctify his people's way of life, for a new knowl¬ 
edge to equip themselves and the church so that land and sea are seen as sacred. 
Life acquires its meaning when lived in community. Vanua is life firmly located in 
community not only with human beings but with creation in its totality. For the 
vanua, it means life lived close to the soil; it is not an optibn, for without it, all are cut 
off from the source of life. Vanua, meaning land, and therefore place, includes eve¬ 
rything within that place and thus, without people, the vanua is like a body without 
a soul. This relationship traces itself to a divine source. Very importantly and with 
words akin to Tinker's thinking he concludes: 

A Fijian does not think of himself as belonging with certain frontiers, but as 
originating from the place where the founder-ancestor landed and after 
which the land was named. One does not own the land; the land owns him. 

Man and land are one. The notion of title reverses this, i.e. the land belongs 
to man. He has its title and therefore the right to use it in any way he wants. 

Herein lies the basic difference between the Fijian view of the land and the 
Europeans. 4. 



The same statements are expressed in all Pacific traditional thought. 

Such indigenous perspectives evoke a spirituality that speaks for a cultural inher¬ 
itance directing the present structures and values of such societies today. 

As suggested these are in marked contrast to so-called Western values. Yet the 
mission of the gospel in its quest for enculturation must strive to make such indig¬ 
enous values a vibrant force. Authentic Christian values can only become such 
when they are nuanced and refined by all cultures. They are not a Western preroga¬ 
tive. The environmental dilemma thus calls for a gospel response not only out of a 
sense of respect and stewardship for God's creation but also because of ethical prin¬ 
ciples which must support this. It is thus a question of justice. In so assenting to 
these needs and principles and in giving leadership to their people the Churches 
must be involved. But this has not always been so, especially in the Western tradi¬ 
tion of Christianity. The noted theologian of creation, Thomas Berry, reminds us 
that somewhere along the way our Christian tradition has suggested that we did 
not belong to the community of earth, that we were not an integral component of 
the natural world. We deserved a better world and our original harmony should be 
re-defined. But we are an earth-based people and Berry asserts we cannot discover 
ourselves without discovering the universe, the earth and the imperatives of our 
own being. We need to go to the earth as the source from whence we came. 5. 

As Tinker has already suggested the western sense of history, as a linear temporal 
process, is devastatingly true when we look at the past five hundred years of Euro¬ 
pean history. The colonial conquests of new lands followed by the ingenuity of the 
Enlightenment which later became the ravages of the Industrial Revolution, were 
to a large degree acquiesced to by the historic Churches of the West in the name of 
development and the progress of the human species. For many it was an open de¬ 
bate between dominion or stewardship over the earth as being the only mandate of 
the Creator given to humanity. 

In as recent times as the early seventies any Christian voice advocating environ¬ 
mental awareness could be said to be a lone prophetic voice for no real theological 
attention to creation, especially in an ecumenical context, had emerged. One such 
voice, not that of a theologian but an agricultural scientist, was astute enough to see 
the disasters our world was unwittingly proceeding towards. Kevin O'Connor was 
particularly harsh on what he calls the Atlantic Community describing them as a 
nominally Christian people originating in Western Europe. These, he said, became 
the most powerful dominating and exploiting group of human societies this planet 
has ever suffered. They took over the remaining temperate lands of the earth by 
military conquest or evangelical persuasion. It is here that the Churches of the west 
must squarely shoulder some of the blame. 

O'Connor adds that in relation to the tropical communities of the earth, the Atlan¬ 
tic Community has functioned as ecological dominants where they have entered 
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but not necessarily outnumbered the indigenous population, bringing little benefit 
to the people that had developed their cultures over the centuries and nurtured 
what their tropical environment could produce. O'Connor asserts: 

Civilization necessarily means less variety in nature. Man extends his num¬ 
bers and domination over the face of the earth at the price of the variety and 
wonder of nature. The unlimited development of peoples in that way is not 
to be sought except by discounting any value which may be set by animate 
nature in itself as the intricate creation of God. 

In a damning comment he adds: 

When conflict for resources and for the way of living from them became 
acute, European man felt justified in asserting his will by force of his law, 
his religion or his weapons. 6. 

O'Connor writing twenty three years ago concludes that had the Christian Atlan¬ 
tic Communities of post-Renaissance times heeded their poets and naturalists as 
well as they heeded their captains of industry and apostles of success of the nation 
state, the ecological record might have been different. 

We can admit that environmental awareness has increased enormously in these 
last twenty years and in the past decade the Churches have acknowledged this also. 
Yet still to be asked is the fundamental question: has the value system which sup¬ 
ports earth exploitation and the degradation of natural systems in the headlong 
rush for development in a region such as the Pacific really undergone any modifi¬ 
cation? Has it done this for better or for worse? This is essentially a moral issue* 

It is precisely here that the Churches must be involved with a response that is 
clearly articulated and easily heard. It must be present in the curricula of theologi¬ 
cal education as well as clearly proclaimed from the pulpit and converted into 
action as care for the earth in the village and urban settings, indeed, all the lands of 
this region. To date this has witnessed a slow somewhat silent beginning. With 
world forces being alerted to this dilemma of earth surely the churches, immersed 
also in the world in their proclaiming of the Kingdom, must seek the answers to 
questions and challenges that the Creation's needs call forth from them. 
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3. WHY THE CHURCHES AND CLIMATE CHANGE? 


Climate change is a natural phenomenon, and climate scientists, in endeavouring 
to piece together our more recent climatic history over the past 800,000 years, would 
suggest that there have been several great ice ages which covered much of the earth 
with great ice sheets. Each of these ice ages seemed to last up to 100,000 years and 
were followed by warmer times lasting from 10,000 to 12,500 years. 

The last great ice age ended about 10,000 years ago and at its coldest point it is 
estimated that the average temperature on the Earth's surface was only about 5° C 
cooler than it is today. The important point to note here, as environmental geogra¬ 
pher G. Tyler Miller emphasises, is that "a fluctuation of this magnitude - 5° C up or 
down - is considered a significant temperature change and leads to drastic changes 
in climate throughout the world." 7. 

During the warm period we now enjoy, the planet's average surface temperatures 
have fluctuated only moderately, typically up or down 0.5° C to 1° C over one or 
two centuries. Consequently there have been no major changes to soil or vegeta¬ 
tion patterns and thus human settlement along with agricultural production were 
able to exist and extend throughout the world as we know it today. 

However, rapid climate change involving only a few degrees in Earth's average 
surface temperature taking place in a few decades is a different matter altogether. 
Rapid change does not permit adaptation especially by vegetation and the animal 
species it may support. 

Tyler Miller among many concludes that under these circumstances: "Some areas 
would become uninhabitable because of lack of water or because of flooding from 
a rise in average sea levels." 8. Equally as serious, climate change would force a 
shift in areas where food had been grown and which supported large populations 
regionally. The facts as we shall see do not encourage a "wait and see" attitude of 
irresponsible complacency. 

THE GREENHOUSE EFFECT: 

The chemical composition of the atmosphere is very important in determining 
the mean temperature of the planet's surface and thus the climate. Heat is trapped 
in the upper atmosphere by a natural process called the greenhouse effect. The prin¬ 
cipal greenhouse gases (GHGs) are carbon dioxide (C0 2 ), water vapour (H 2 0), ozone 
(0 3 ), methane (CH 4 ), nitrous oxide (NO) and chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs). 

If the concentrations of these gases increase faster than they are removed by natu¬ 
ral processes then the Earth's average temperature will increase. The two green- 
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house gases with the largest concentrations are carbon dioxide and water vapour. 
Over the past 160,000 years estimated levels of water vapour have remained fairly 
constant while those of carbon dioxide have fluctuated along with variations in 
the Earth's average surface temperature. A balance was always maintained by the 
natural processes of the Earth. 

However, since the Industrial Revolution which began some 250 years ago, and 
especially since 1950, human beings have been responsible for putting enormous 
quantities of greenhouse gases into the atmosphere especially carbon dioxide from 
the burning of fossil fuels - coal, oil and gas and through the destruction of the 
world's forests. Taken together, the burning of these fossil fuels and deforestation 
account for an estimated 74% of human caused emissions of greenhouse gases which 
must contribute to global warming. Among the others, chlorofluorocarbons, which 
are found in leaking airconditioners and refrigerators, evaporation of industrial 
solvents, plastic foams and propellants in aerosol spray cans (in some countries) 
can remain in the atmosphere from 60 to 400 years depending on the type. These 
are being phased out by governments because of the damage already done to the 
ozone layer which is another human-induced problem. 

The increase of these greenhouse gases in the atmosphere is quite certain. Carbon 
dioxide accounts for 63% of this total increase, methane (much of it from agricul¬ 
ture) accounts for 21%, chlorofluorocarbons 12% and nitrous oxide around 4%. If 
the concentrations of long-life EHGs were doubled, the rate of energy released back 
to space would be reduced by about 2%. That doesn't sound too dramatic but if this 
was to be registered over the entire earth surface, the imbalance between incoming 
and outgoing energy would equal about a million tons of oil burnt every minute! 
That is a devastating scenario. 

THE FUTURE: 

The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC), established in 1988, is 
the key official source of scientific assessments assessing the potential impacts of 
climate change. It consists of over 300 scientists from many relevant disciplines from 
all regions of the world. Their First Assessment Report was completed in August 
1990 and this led the UN in December of that year to authorize the negotiation of 
the UN Framework Convention on Climate Change which was one of the major 
outcomes of the Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro in 1992. 

The First Assessment Report stated that it was "certain" that the increasing con¬ 
centrations of greenhouse gases are caused by human activities and that this will 
result in "an additional warming of the earth's surface." This official body predicted 
rates of warming over the next century, unprecedented in the last 10,000 years, lead¬ 
ing to an increase in the global mean temperature of 3° C by 2100. It pointed to 
consequent threats including storms and drought, wildfires, flooding and sea-level 
rises. The Second Assessment Report is due to be completed at the end of 1995. 
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There are of course variations in predictions and assessments of the climate change 
scenario. Some would suggest a 1° - 3° C temperature increase by 2025 and a 2° -4° 
C increase by the end of the next century. 9. Others, according to the climatic mod¬ 
els used, predict a 1.5° - 4.5° C rise over the next 60 - 100 years. 10. 


Tyler Miller in summing up these various projections suggests that during the 
next century global warming could be as low as 0.7° C or as high as 11° C. Whether 
we adopt a complacent or an alarmist position over this matter he does warn: 

if we keep pumping greenhouse gases into the atmosphere and continue 
cutting down much of the world's forests, we are flipping a coin and gam¬ 
bling with life as we know it on this planet. 11. 

SOME IMPORTANT FACTS TO REMEMBER: 

** The eight hottest years on record have occurred since the start of the 
1980s. 

** The global insurance industry has identified a 40-fold increase of dam¬ 
ages due to hurricanes and other weather extremes over the last 25 years. 
Droughts on the African continent and Australia, floods in North 
America and the frequency of severe tropical cyclones in the Pacific 
region alone would suggest this. 

** As will be recalled Tyler Miller refered to the danger of removing the 
world's forests. Our ocean is also of importance in this context for both 
trees and the sea remove carbon dioxide from the atmosphere. This gas 
is very stable and lasts for many decades in the atmosphere.We know 
that higher concentrations of C0 2 are the direct result of human activity 
because of industrial processes and transport. Trees absorb C0 2 through 
photosynthesis as does plankton in the sea - the latter absorbing up to 
40% of released C0 2 . The Forests and the oceans are therefore called 
sinks. Even though C0 2 is released again into the atmosphere when 
plants and plankton decay both these natural resources are vital to our 
planetary systems. The industrialized side of the human family has re¬ 
placed forests with cities and thereby enhanced the chances of global 
warming by increasing emissions and decreasing sinks. This lack of 
global awareness is driven by the demands of the market economy. Now 
these same industralized nations, many of them on our Pacific rim, en¬ 
courage the less developed and newly emerging tropical nations to cut 
down their own forests. 
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The concept of competing economically in the open market leaves 
little option in the short term while in the longer term potential dev¬ 
astation of an environmental nature awaits all life on earth because 
one small fraction of the human family dictates the terms of develop¬ 
ment Without a radical re-assessment of our current value systems 
there is little option but to exploit and then to debate an acceptable 
definition for the term "sustainable." Again the moral implications 
of this become patently obvious for Pacific churches. 

** As reported to the PCC Executive Committee meeting in Tuvalu,October, 

1994, unusually warm ocean temperatures caused mass bleaching of 
coral across Polynesia in that same year. This was particularly notice¬ 
able in the Society and Tuamotu Islands of French Polynesia and Samoa 
with indications of this in the Cook Islands and Tokelau. Any change of 
two to three degrees in water temperature above the 28° C mean can 
kill the organisms which create our reefs. One scientist from the Coral 
Reef Alliance thinks the last four years have been the most unprecedented 
years in coral bleaching since reefs have been studied. 

Many environmentalists think the ocean heating could be another prod¬ 
uct of global warming caused by induced pollution of the earth's at¬ 
mosphere. A so-called Pacific "hot spot", where water was up to 30° C 
between Samoa and the Solomon Islands, was noticed by satellites in 
April of last year. As with other climate realities a small change in ocean 
temperature can have a devastating effect on reefs along with pollution 
from urban sewerage systems,overfishing, the use of dynamite by fish¬ 
ermen and soil erosion caused by bad farming techniques and poor 
drainage systems. Coral reefs cover about 0.1% of the world's area but 
yield as much as 10% of the world's fish catch. 12. 

** A warming climate is also very likely to lead to an increase in sea-lev¬ 
els as polar ice melts and the seas expand. Mid-range estimates of mean 
sea-level rise project an increase of around 45cms by the year 2100, while 
the IPCC's latest prediction would suggest an increase of 20cm by 2030 
and around 60cm by 2100. This would threaten the very existence of 
many low-lying small island states given the presence also of king-tides, 
storm surges and an increase in the frequency of tropical cyclones. Be¬ 
fore this disaster has fulfilled its predictions freshwater aquifers and 
groundwater in coastal regions would become more saline and even 
unfit for human consumption. Overall, it has been estimated that there 
could be over 150 million refugees in a world subject to human in¬ 
duced and therefore accelerated climate change. 13 . 

The application to Pacific island nations is obvious given the inability 
of threatened coral reefs to adjust to such rises in sea-levels. The opinion 
expressed by some scientists that coral reefs would grow up around 
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Pacific island like a protective wall shielding the land from the ravages 
of rising sea-levels is in the opinion of other scientists a nonsense. 

University of the South Pacific geographer, Patrick Nunn, says coral 
reefs have adjusted to a certain stabilised sea-level over the past 6,(XX) 
years and there is no need for any upward growth. In fact, for this to 
occur a major change in coral species composition would be required. 
Moreover present coastal reefs would need to be relieved of the many 
human-induced stress symptoms already referred to apart from the 
possibility that they may adapt or simple die with increasing ocean water 
temperatures. 14 

** It is important to remember that climate change is related to energy 
and global warming is related to temperature. Recent scientific debate 
centres on whether the climate is changing in response to human in¬ 
duced GHG emissions or not, and climate models, as already demon¬ 
strated, do offer varying predictions about this. Some scientists still say 
there is really no problem! The issue is not whether accelerated climate 
change is a problem, but rather how will climate change develop, what 
will its effects be, and how are those effects best detected? 

We do know that GHG emissions are linked to global warming and any 
of the above predictions which do suggest that this has already begun 
give global estimates only. Regional variations are more difficult to pre¬ 
dict. If computerised climate models overstate climate change effects 
they are equally likely to underestimate the risks. 

However, "one thing is very clear," warns Tyler Miller in summing up 
these variations, "we now have the potential to bring about disruptive 
climate change at a faster rate than has occured during the past 10,000 
years. By the end of the next century, the world would be warmer than 
at any time since the dinosaurs disappeared 65 million years ago, when 
alligators were found in what is now Canada, and Antarctica was ice- 
free. 15. 

ACCELERATED CLIMATE CHANGE: 

A Growing Global Concern - Churches and Governments begin 
to act. 

The First World Climate Conference, Geneva, in February 1979 issued a declara¬ 
tion calling on the world's governments "to foresee and prevent potential man¬ 
made changes in climate that might be adverse to the well-being of humanity." 
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The efforts of the World Council of Churches started within the general frame¬ 
work of the Justice, Peace and Integrity of Creation process called for at the Sixth 
General Assembly, Vancouver, 1983. Individual churches from many countries have 
issued statements drawing attention to the potential hazards of accelerated climate 
change. 16. 

Patriarch Dimitrios I of Constantinople addressed the issue in 1989 when he pro¬ 
claimed 1 September to be the Day for the Protection of the Environment. Again in 
May of the same year Pope John Paul II in a letter to Cardinal Martini for the open¬ 
ing of the European Ecumenical Assembly in Basel spoke of the destruction of 
nature, the wasting of resources, and of towns that are in danger of becoming al¬ 
most uninhabitable; "such aspects of life and environment can be reduced to one," 
he wrote, "man with his universe before God who made him responsible for it." 17. 

Also in the late eighties in Toronto several hundred scientists as well as the Prime 
Ministers of Canada and Norway met, and in their communique, called for 20 per 
cent world wide reductions in C0 2 by the year 2005. They also began to draft mod¬ 
els for a Climate Treaty. The reduction levels proposed became known as the To¬ 
ronto Target. Hence by this time scientists and governments, churches and other 
environmental groups were beginning to seek a comprehensive global convention 
as a framework for the development of protocols. It was thus in 1988, as already 
noted, that the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change was formed as the body 
to research and be responsible for official assessments on climate change, to review 
scientific evidence, and to comment on likely social and economic impacts. It was 
also mandated to recommend strategies and legal instruments for responding to 
the problem. 

The Pacific region also responded when the South Pacific Forum assembled in 
Kiribati at its twentieth meeting in 1988. It declared climate change and sea level 
rises as one of the most serious environmental threats facing the Pacific. Since this 
first communique declaration Pacific national leaders have continued to issue warn¬ 
ings at every annual meeting of the Forum. Bishop Paul Mea of Tarawa, in welcom¬ 
ing the Prime Ministers and Presidents of Pacific Island States to the Santo Ioteba 
Maneaba at Teaoraereke on that July day in 1988, spoke of the forces which create 
ripples and waves in what should be a peaceful Pacific. Among them he specifi¬ 
cally mentioned the greenhouse effect and the potential destruction of the Kiribati 
environment as being a problem that had only arisen in recent decades, and which 
called for collective decisions and common action based on traditional solidarity 
and interdependence. 

Action did begin when Australian Prime Minister, Bob Hawke, initiated the Aus¬ 
tralian funded $7 million project known as the South Pacific Sea Level Rise and 
Climate Monitoring Programme. Eleven sophisticated stations have been installed 
in eleven Forum countries and are coordinated by the National Tidal Facility at 
Flinders University in Adelaide. Long term monitoring and research in changes in 
sea level are studied and processed into easily interpreted data for decision makers 
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in Pacific island governments, not only for developing appropriate policies for re¬ 
ducing greenhouse gas emmissions, but also for minimising or mitigating sea level 
rises on threatened coatlines. 

The following year was very important for the Pacific for in July, 1989, at Majuro 
in the Republic of the Marshall Islands, the First SPREP Meeting on Climate Change 
and Sea Level Rise was held. That meeting was concerned with following up the 
Forum statement of the previous year. In his speech to the consultation, Marshall 
Islands President, Amata Kabua, alerted the world to the plight of Pacific small 
island nations: 

While we are debating the extent of global warming and the rise in 
sea level, we know the cause of these problems has been the increas¬ 
ing presence of industrial gases in the atmosphere. We have got to 
attack this global sickness -the release of these industrial gases - be¬ 
fore the symptoms become critically serious. Let the nations of the 
South Pacific issue a heartfelt plea to the rest of the world to strictly 

limit the emissions of industrial gases.to help us save our island 

homes. 

The Marshall Islands is prepared to co-ordinate a common appeal 
to mankind. 18. 

This speech had wide-rippling effects at the UN for a small state not only spoke up 
for its own survival but laid the blame for the threat squarely at the economic poli¬ 
cies of industrialized powers. 

In 1990 three important events took place in Climate Change responses: 

** The WCC World Convocation on JPIC in Seoul, Korea,called on churches 
to preserve the gift of the Earth's atmosphere and to combat the causes 
of destructive changes to the atmosphere which threaten to disrupt 
climate and create widespread suffering. 19. 

* * The first IPCC report was adopted in August of that year and was the basis 
for discussions at the Second World Climate Conference in November 1990. 
It was here that a statement calling for negotiations of a Framework Con¬ 
vention on Climate Change (FCCC) was made. This is a most significant 
decision for the future. 

** Also at the Second World Climate Conference and most significantly for 
the Pacific, the Alliance of Small Island States (AOSIS) was formed to de¬ 
mand immediate action to curb global warming and in particular to miti¬ 
gate sea-level rises. As will be seen AOSIS continues to be one of the few 
international groups that is adamant that strict C0 2 reductions be negoti¬ 
ated and adhered to at international level. 
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At Canberra in 1991 the Seventh WCC Assembly brought the churches together 
under the theme Come, Holy Spirit, Renew the VJhole Creation. In a commentary on 
Sub Theme I of the Assembly, Giver of Life Sustain Your Creation, the churches were 
asked to reflect on their theological understanding of the created world in the light 
of the Spirit's presence in the Church and in the face of global ecological deteriora¬ 
tion and growing economic imbalances. In a Report of the Public Issues Commit¬ 
tee at Canberra it was noted with alarm that the international community had failed 
to address the critical problems which concern outside powers intensifying their 
exploitation of the Pacific region's economic and geo-political significance. 20. 

Yet again, the hearts of Pacific delegates were gladdened when representatives 
from European churches at the Canberra Assembly declared that Pacific concerns 
were their concerns, especially when it came to the increased reduction of green¬ 
house gases emitted in to the atmosphere by their countries of origin in Europe. 
Early in January of the following year this was articulated again in a letter express¬ 
ing both concern and gratitude from PCC to the heads of European Churches, Coun¬ 
cils, Conferences and Partner Organisations for their solidarity. 21. 

Also in 1991 The Sixth PCC General Assembly took place in Vanuatu. There the 
Programme Sub Committee for Justice, Peace and Development reminded delegates 
from Pacific churches that proper management and responsible stewardship of the 
environment must be continued so that it will be a sustainable resource base for the 
safe and just support of human existence as God willed it to be. Among many threats 
Climate Change resulting in global warming and rising sea levels was specifically 
mentioned. Moreover the question was asked as to how do we protect our environ¬ 
ment and sustain the use of its resources in the light of such problems when they are 
induced by the world super-powers and multi-national corporations? The moral 
issue was clearly spelt out. 

In this context a resolution was passed by the Assembly which stipulated in part 
that the issue of the Stewardship of the Pacific Inheritance be the top priority of the 
Justice, Peace and Development Desk in its programmes for the next five years. 22. 

It was primarily in response to such a mandate that the PCC regional consultation 
on Accelerated Climate Change was planned while at the same time bearing in 
mind the global realities and the ecumenical solidarity as expressed by the Euro¬ 
pean churches at Canberra earlier in the same year. 

In Rio de Janeiro, 1992, the WCC had a presence at the Earth Summit. Along with 
some 150 national delegations and over 1,400 non-Governmental Organizations, 
the churches gathered at nearby Baixada Fluminense in the first week of this enor¬ 
mous international conference. About 176 church representatives from 52 countries, 
including the Pacific region, met to endeavour to articulate a Christian response to 
the process and the questions proposed by the United Nations Conference on Envi¬ 
ronment and Development (UNCED). 

In an evaluation of the UNCED Conventions by the delegates at this ecumenical 
gathering it was noted that: 
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Churches have been involved in issues of environment and development 
for many years and will continue long after UNCED. Given the urgency to 
make progress, churches have an important role to achieve just, equitable 
and ecologically sustainable development. Ecumenical networks among 
churches including the JPIC network will be crucial in facilitating church 
follow-up of UNCED. 23. 

This statement clearly reinforces at a global level the mandate given by Pacific 
churches at the Vanuatu PCC General Assembly. 

Along with the Rio Declaration, the 800 page guideline document for govern¬ 
ments known as Agenda 21 and the three Conventions on Forests, Biodiversity and 
Climate Change, it was with the latter that the PCC chose to concentrate much of its 
energy, because accelerated climate change exemplifies where contemporary hu¬ 
man societies have established their priorities by dominating and managing nature 
for the selfish purposes of security and enrichment. 

The meeting of the 176 delegates at the ecumenical gathering in Rio de Janeiro 
said that Climate Change was: 

a threat to creation caused largely by the polluting emissions of industrialised 
nations but with the adverse consequences experienced most severely by de¬ 
veloping countries. Reducing the threat of global warming clearly implies the 
need within industrialized countries for a drastic change in lifestyles, a major 
reduction in energy consumption and a significant reorientation in their econo¬ 
mies. 24. 

A Pacific leader was even more emphatic in proclaiming the contradictions of this 
global malaise. President Bailey Olter of the Federated States of Micronesia, and at 
that time Chairman of the South Pacific Forum, said that climate change and sea 
level rise caused by global warming was the most serious environmental threat to 
the islands of the Pacific region. Yet Pacific islanders did not create the problem 
which now threatens to destroy them. The solution lies with those who purchased 
their own development with polluted currency that the rest of us dare not use. 
25. 

Such strong words clearly reflect the urgency of this environmental problem. Pa¬ 
cific people and therefore the churches should not in any way underestimate the 
need for being fully informed about the threats of climate change, and be ready to 
articulate clearly the actions they would propose to bring this to the world's atten¬ 
tion. In both causes and consequences climate change reflects many of the worst 
injustices that prevail in relationship between rich and poor in the modem world. 
This is what President Bailey Olter meant by purchasing development with pol¬ 
luted currency. Supreme sefishness is the child of injustice, even at the corporate 
level. 
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At a government level Pacific States continued to raise these concerns regionally 
and internationally especially at the First UN Global Conference for the Sustainable 
Development of Small Island Developing States held in March, 1994, in Bridgetown, 
Barbados. As will be referred to later in this Report, it was from the Barbados Con¬ 
ference that the Alliance of Small Island States (AOSIS) formulated, and have con¬ 
tinued to press for negotiation, a most important protocol for the Framework Con¬ 
vention on Climate Change which is in danger of reaching new heights of political 
compromise for many of the reasons already indicated. 

The WCC extracted from the total UNCED process the issue of climate change 
because it was not only a focus on the physical realities of the environmental di¬ 
lemma but also it was symptomatic of the world economic inequalities that per¬ 
petuate this. 

In two ecumenical regional consultations in 1993 the WCC established an Ad-hoc 
Task Group on Climate Change, in which the Pacific was represented, with a man¬ 
date to promote awareness in the churches on the issue of climate change and to 
encourage consistent witness and action by them. As a result of this the participants 
at the first consultation in Toronto returned to their respective regions charged with 
the task of preparing a draft of a Study Paper on the problem of climate change. At 
the second Consultation, at Driebergen in The Netherlands, an enlarged gorup fi¬ 
nalized the draft of the Study Paper entitled Accelerated Climate Change: Sign of 
Peril, Test of Faith. (An executive summary of the Study Paper appears as Appen¬ 
dix I at the end of this Report.) It also proposed a policy statement on this crisis for 
the WCC Central Committee, which was adopted as a call to the Churches, at its 
Johannesburg meeting in January, 1994. 

In March, April of 1995 the First Conference of the Parties (COP1) will meet in 
Berlin. Here signatories to the Rio Framework Convention on Climate Change 
(FCCC) will review the adequacy of emission commitments already assented to. 
This meeting is obliged to complete this review as a requirement of the Convention 
itself. There is an uigent need for industrialised countries to adopt C0 2 reduction 
targets. There was a target written into the FCCC at Rio which was not binding and 
even opposed by several countries including the United States. That target sug¬ 
gested getting C0 2 emissions down to 1990 levels by the year 2000. The Clinton 
administration in the United States has accepted this target, but with the required 
ratification of the Convention completed by March 1994, energy consumption has 
continued to increase in most countries. 

It is because of the Berlin Conference, called by some The Climate Summit, that 
AOSIS is so important. As agreed under the FCCC, countries or regional blocs wish¬ 
ing to submit amendments to strengthen the convention were required to lodge 
these by 28 September 1994. AOSIS submitted a draft protocol on greenhouse gas 
reduction on 20 September for discussion at Berlin. More importantly the 36 Small 
Island States that make up the Alliance are the only party to have submitted a pro- 
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posal. It is an indication of how seriously this is viewed by the Pacific Island States. 
Even progressive European nations have failed to do so, though some such as Aus¬ 
tria, Switzerland, The Netherlands and Germany are reported to be prepared to 
support the AOSIS protocol. 

The AOSIS protocol calls for a 20% cut in 1990 C0 2 emissions by the year 2005. (It 
is to be recalled that this is still known as the Toronto Target called for in June 1988.) 
It also calls for targets and timetables for other human induced greenhouse gases to 
be negotiated and adopted at Berlin. 


What will be adopted remains to be seen. What was adopted at Barbados in 1994 
may be no clearer after Berlin. In relation to Climate Change the Barbados Pro¬ 
gramme for Action stated that: 


the commitments related to the emissions of greenhouse gases are regarded 
as inadequate for the long term and further action will be required to make 
satisfactory progress toward achieving the ultimate objective of the Con¬ 
vention (FCCC). 26. 

Such language is indicative of diplomatic posturing. Possible outcomes could move 
to agreements on how protocol negotiations should proceed, or worse that no deci¬ 
sion be made about any reductions until the second International Panel on Climate 
Change Assessment is completed later in 1995 and has been discussed at COP2 in 
19%. If setting targets is proving to be an imponderable, then allocating such tar¬ 
gets nationally will be a virtual impossibility without negotiating good-will accom¬ 
panied by political determination. 

The complexities of the entire matter are well expressed by the WCC Study Paper 
on Accelerated Climate Change when the extremes of the impossibility of imple¬ 
mentation in the North are balanced against unacceptable constraints on develop¬ 
ment in the South. The Paper says: 

Targets for the South will centre on the formulation and implementation of 
new development models that reject the destructive path of Northern indus¬ 
trial development and recognize the imperatives of social equity and ecologi- 
cal sustainability. 27. 

While the predictions of climate scientists become even more clear in their 
concensus, the hopes for some implementation of negotiated emission reductions, 
even with established means of burden sharing between nations, will test the Berlin 
negotiations to the limit. 

A PCC ECUMENICAL REGIONAL RESPONSE:- 

The principal objective of such a response was to provide an opportunity for Pa¬ 
cific Christians, who would be representative of the concern of PCC member 
churches, to come together, engage in dialogue, and establish a creation - based 
awareness in the broad context of the UNCED process as to what extent the threat 
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of accelerated climate change and potential sea-level rises as well as social and eco¬ 
nomic inequities that enhance these present to this region. 

This consultation was therefore first and foremost a fulfillment of the mandate 
received from the Sixth General Assembly, Vanuatu, 1991 that the stewardship of 
the Pacific inheritance be promoted through such seminars at national or regional 
level where necessary. 28. 

Such a consultation on accelerated climate change in November 1995 was both a 
timely and urgent necessity for the Pacific region. 

Specifically the seminar aimed to: 

** bring together PCC experiences gained at international church and gov¬ 
ernment meetings such as UNCED, Rio de Janeiro, and reported to member 
churches, as well as knowledge gained through the use of local resource 
people at PCC/NCC national ecumenical seminars which also brought into 
sharper focus the relevance of environmental concerns as was had in West¬ 
ern Samoa, Vanuatu, 1993 and Tonga,1994. 

** share participant's national reports on their government status of ratifica¬ 
tion of the UN Framework Convention on Climate Change and the strate¬ 
gies in place for energy conservation,reduction of greenhouse gas emissions 
etc at local levels. 

** formulate mechanisms that would facilitate the exchange of information 
and sharing of activities among Pacific Churches networks and other rel¬ 
evant agencies. 

** review the latest scientific information on climate change and discuss how 
policies deriving from international and regional meetings will impact so¬ 
cially, politically and economically on Pacific states and territories. 

** draft a Pacific Churches Statement on accelerated climate change and re¬ 
lated issues which can be used as a document in such forums as the Inter¬ 
governmental Negotiating Committee on Climate Change, the South Pa¬ 
cific Forum etc. 

** act as regional response to a global initiative taken up by the WCC and 
documented in the Study Paper Accelerated Climate Change: Sign of Peril, 
Test of Faith. This text can very adequately serve as a theological and scien¬ 
tific resource base as well as a reference for strategic planning for Pacific 
churches to work on climate change and related issues. 

** permit Pacific churches to accept any Statement emerging from the confer¬ 
ence, to consult with national organizations including Governments in rela¬ 
tion to proposed emission levels and the AOSIS protocol etc well before COP1 
Berlin. It was anticipated that PCC would have some representation at this 
important meeting as part of a global presence from the churches. 
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4. WHY THE MARSHALL ISLANDS ? 


Apart from the warm and welcoming hospitality of the Marshall islands people, 
four factors make this group of islands an interesting choice for such a meeting with 
ah environmental focus. 

These would be: 

its geographic character as a typical Pacific low-lying atoll independent 
nation. 

a long history of colonial occupance and dominance by Germany, Japan 
and the USA mitigated by the cohesive quality of its church. 

a long association with US militarism in the forms of nuclear and ballistic 
missile testing. 

an interesting and significant association with the recent events to do with 
Pacific regional responses to climate change. 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 

The Republic of the Marshall Islands is a young independent nation located north 
of the equator and about 4000 km west south west of Hawaii. It consists of 34 atolls 
and islands divided into two long chains (Ralik and Ratak) with a total area of 110 
sq km. These islands and atolls enclose about 6511 sq km of lagoon water including 
Kwajelein with a lagoon area of 2,800 sq km, the world's largest. Because of its 
scattered nature the country's exclusive economic zone encompasses about 1.2 mil¬ 
lion sq km of the Pacific ocean which approximates the areas of Austria, France, 
Germany and the United Kingdom combined. 

The population of the Marshall Islands has increased rapidly at 4 per cent per 
annum and is estimated to be some 48,000 people, 51 per cent of whom are under 
the age of 15 years. About two thirds of the people live in the capital Majuro (22 (XX)) 
and the island of Ebeye (10,000). 

In 1888 Germany took formal possession of the Marshall Islands working through 
the trading company of Edward Hemsheim out of Hamburg. In 1914 Japan suc¬ 
ceeded Germany as a colonizing power under mandate from the League of Nations 
in 1921. They remained under a benign and efficient Japanese rule for 30 years which 
only became more aggressive and militaristic from 1930 onwards. At the end of 
World War II the Marshall Islands became a strategic United nations Trusteeship 
administered by the United States of America. In 1986 The Compact of Free Asso- 
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ciation between the US and the Marshalls was signed: The Compact gave internal 
self-government to the Marshallese but as Ron Crocombe observes since "Ameri¬ 
can colonial interests in the Pacific have been almost entirely military," the Marshall 
Islands government have limited say over their foreign affairs and no say whatso¬ 
ever over their defence. Crocombe confirms this when he quotes a constitutional 
lawyer as saying that a US Compact of Free Association with the Micronesian Terri¬ 
tories always asserts that they will govern their own affairs but every other clause 
denies it! 29. That would summarise the political history of the Marshall Islands for 
the present century and certainly in the last fifty years. Their quest for self-determi¬ 
nation has been confronted with abuse, mistrust and irresponsibility characterized 
by insensitive environmental exploitation and a form of economic dependence that 
has been closely associated with it. US aid amounts to some 70 per cent of the gov¬ 
ernment's revenues. There are enormous disparities between the monetary and the 
subsistence economic sectors. Consumption patterns rely heavily on imports. In 
1988 the ratio of imports to exports by value was about 16:1. 

The presence and activities of the US in the Marshall Islands have radically al¬ 
tered the society and culture. During the 1950s and 1960s the triennial UN Visiting 
Mission reports became increasingly critical of US administration in virtually all 
sectors especially those of land compensation for military installations, economic 
development, transport, settling war damage claims, education and health. In the 
1980s there were increasing numbers of radiation victim compensation cases. Refer¬ 
ence to the US nuclear programme will confirm that a virtual 'bomb culture' had 
emerged and traditional values and customs competed with "canned fish, lawyers, 
youth suicide and large cash sums" among these scattered atolls of Micronesia. 30. 


THE CHURCHES 

The United Church of Christ of the Marshall Islands (Congregational) and the 
Roman Catholic Church through the Bishops' Conference of the Pacific (CEPAC) 
are the churches from this island nation in Micronesia that have membership with 
PCC. 

Christianity came to the Ralik and Ratak lines of atolls that comprise the Mar¬ 
shall Islands from Boston and Hawaii coordinated through the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions (ABCFM) and the later formed (1863) Hawai¬ 
ian Auxiliary Missionary Society both of which owed their tradition to a climate of 
revival and rigorous Calvinist theological thought. "Congregationalists and Pres¬ 
byterians joined forces," writes John Garret "in reasserting the teaching of Jonathan 
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Edwards, the massive American systematician who fused the rationality of John 
Locke and Calvin with the 'suprising work of God/ there-kindling of frigid Chris¬ 
tians and their conversion to disinterested works of benevolence." 31. The ABCFM 
went on to provide about two thirds of the ordained missionaries in Hawaii from 
1820 to 1840. Garret affirms they were pious and practical Yankees who could farm 
the land, say their prayers and keep their accounts. 32. 

Once they had tasted the sea after sailing from Boston or Salem to Hawaii the 
broad Pacific became a continuing challenge to them and their courageous wives. 

Thus it was in 1852, from Honolulu, that the Caroline sailed with the first mis¬ 
sionaries to the Micronesian islands of Pohnpei and Kosrae. 

Five years later, in 1857, American bom George Pierson with his wife Nancy, and 
Edward T Doane with his wife Sarah, came from Kosrae to Ebon in the Marshall 
Islands. The following year Honolulu bom Luther Halsey Gulick and Louisa came 
also to Ebon. In 1860 they were joined by Benjamin Snow with his wife Lydia. Both 
the Guhcks and the Snows were among the originals who had sailed in the Caroline 
to Kosrae in 1852. In that sense the Gospel had come to the Marshall Islands in the 
hands of the pioneer missionaries to Micronesia with Snow emerging as a very im¬ 
portant figure. It was he who superintended the growth of Christianity in the Mar- 
shall Islands. 

One other extremely important factor in the Marshall Islands was the arrival at 
Ebon in 1860 of Aezekiah Aea and his wife Deborah, both indigenous Hawaiians. 
They, along with six other Hawaiian couples, became the outstanding builders of 
the Marshallese Church. It was this effective recruitment of Hawaiians for the Mar¬ 
shall Islands and the sending of Marshallese for theological training at Kosrae that 
made the church self supporting through all the vagaries of colonial rule. In 1869 a 
now localised church moved to Majuro. 

Garret relates how the Hawaiians trained local deacons, composed chants to local 
words and music and recruited the local people into the church. "They used pre- 
Christian forms of social oiganization and festivity giving local customs a fresh 
Christian meaning allowing a local church to evolve along its own lines without 
over-supervision." 33. The Congregationalist pattern of leadership was established 
within the territory of each chief. Deacons led in this local self-governing church 
meeting in committees, with women playing an important part in song and prayer. 
Along with the establishment of schools, and the presentation of island wealth in 
coconut oil and copra, these factors made for an indigenous and self-supporting 
church. Garret confirms the fact that "Protestantism unified the islands spiritually 
ending wars between islands and clans and along with the New England demo¬ 
cratic church meeting through the church committees affected the economy through 
its substantial voluntary offerings. " 34. Such characteristics persist to the present 
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The,Roman Catholic Church, the other member church of PCC, encountered prob¬ 
lems from the time of their arrival. In 1887 Edward Bontemps and Brother Conrad 
Weber, who belonged to the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart (MSC) Congregation, 
a French foundation, had come to Jaluit in the Marshall Islands which was under 
German administration. In 1889 the Vicar Apostolic of New Britain (now in PNG), 
Louis Couppe, was the Bishop with jurisdiction over the Marshall Islands. The Bishop 
was French and far away. The colonial administration was German as was Father 
August Erdland, the local superior of the missionary priests. There were difficul¬ 
ties, not the least being those of financial management. With the beginning of the 
First World War, the German colonial administration was at an end and the MSC 
churches and educational works were cut off from their German home province 
and expelled by the Japanese administration in 1919. This small church which had 
endeavoured, according to Garret, to work down from the chiefs to the people was 
left in a precarious position given the strength of the well-established Protestant 
atoll churches with their local pastors and deacons. 

The German MSCs were replaced by Spanish Jesuits in 1922 lead by Father Jose 
Pajaro. The same difficult and indifferent patterns continued from a society whose 
Christian cohesion had been already well established. From Jaluit, Pajaro also worked 
on Arno. In 1934 he died and from that time few priests came. In 1940 the catholic 
community numbered over 50. At the end of World War II American Jesuits came 
with the establishment of the UN Trust Territory of Micronesia. 

Today the Roman Catholic Church numbers some 3,900 people, and in 1993, the 
Marshall Islands was raised to the status of a Prefecture Apostolic. 

A NUCLEAR HISTORY 

The United States of America administered the Marshall Islands as part of the UN 
Trust Territory of Micronesia. 

It saw these scattered atolls of the Marshall Islands as a distant and therefore 
suitable location for nuclear testing. 

It is a well known story that the US Military Governor of the Territory went to the 
island of Bikini in 1946 and told the people that the US Government wanted their 
island to test a new weapon which was for the good of all mankind and was de¬ 
signed to end all wars. The chief of Bikini atoll reminded the Governor that they 
had suffered a lot in the last war, but if they could contribute to the future of all 
humanity, they would leave their ancestral home. The people were shifted to the 
island of Kili. Two weeks after they had waved farewell to the Governor, and de¬ 
parted from the shores that had been lived on since 2000 BCE, the US exploded 
their first nuclear bomb. Such was the force that it completely obliterated the neigh¬ 
bouring motu in the chain of small islets that made up the atoll. It sijnply disap¬ 
peared forever. One year later, in 1947, because Bikini was so radioactive and con- 
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taminated the US military need another island. They chose Enewetak and compul¬ 
sorily resettled its people on Ujelan. Today all these people continue to struggle for 
compensation for the loss of their island homes. The US military conducted 66 nu¬ 
clear tests on Bikini and Enewetak between 1946 and 1958. 

On the first of March, 1954, the US detonated into the atmosphere its largest hy¬ 
drogen bomb to date of 15 megatons. Code-named BRAVO, it was the equivalent of 
1,200 Hiroshima bombs. The purpose of this bomb was to produce a maximum 
radioactive fallout. On the day of BRAVO'S detonation, high winds were reported 
at 20,000ft, heading from Bikini to Rongelap. Yet the test proceeded. Three days 
later the people of Rongelap were evacuated from their island. One American an¬ 
thropologist suggests that these people received half a lethal dose of radiation -190 
rads of whole body gammadose. It is said that the people of Rongelap could see 
their footprints in the 2-3inches of grey-yellow powder that descended from the sky 
on to their island. They inhaled the fallout and took it into their bodies through 
their food and water. They were an experimental group of human beings. 35. The 
truth of this was admitted only in 1994 with the release of classified information 
some 40 years after the event. There it became apparent, that not only had the US 
mislead the people about the extent of the contamination, but that they had deliber¬ 
ately exposed the Marshallese people to radiation as part of a medical experiment 
to study this unknown phenomenon. 

The Rongelap people were assured that their island was safe to live on despite 
health problems and surveys that suggested otherwise. In 1985 Greenpeace flag¬ 
ship Rainbow Warrior ferried these people and their belongings to Mejato on the 
north west comer of Kwajalein atoll. Will they have to wait for 40 years or more like 
the people of Bikini before they can go home? 

If the nuclear story is not enough then there is the missile story and Kwajalein. 
This atoll is made up of 100 small islands measuring 14 sq km but surrounding the 
world's largest lagoon. The US military use this lagoon as an impact zone for in¬ 
coming re-entry ballistic missiles. Launched from Vandenburg Air Force Base in 
California, about two thirds of the 1500 launched since 1958 have been the large 
Inter-Continental variety. They make the 4,500 mile journey to Kwajelein in 30 min¬ 
utes. 

Missiles are launched from ships, submarines or ground sites. In the Pacific they 
can be launched from Kwajelein, Barking Sands on Kauai, Hawaii, Vandenburg 
and Point Mugu in California. Kwajelein was an important facility for the now 
scrapped Star Wars system. The Pentagon spent two billion dollars in developing 
this in the Pacific. It is planned to replace Star Wars with a new Ballistic Missile 
Defence system. US personnel on Kwajelein live in country club splendour. The 
Marshallese were shifted to the nearby island of Ebeye where it is estimated that 
10,000.people live on one tenth of a square mile (SPREP estimate this proportion¬ 
ately as 37,500 per sq km). About 900 of these people are employed in menial tasks 
at the missile base crossing each day by ferry from a small island more densely 
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populated than Tokyo or Manhattan. It is difficult to believe that these situations 
can be imposed on Pacific people in the name of peace and security. 


Last year, 1994, the Marshallese government in a tragic twist of irony proposed 
that some of its land be developed as a world nuclear dump for other countries. To 
date the US and Japan have rejected this possibility but the President of the Mar¬ 
shall Islands, Mr Amata Kabua, asked for patience and understanding at the Bris¬ 
bane South Pacific Forum meeting because it would enable the Marshallese to clean 
up some of their contaminated atolls. It is a question that should cause much dis¬ 
cussion and debate for the Marshall Islanders themselves and for Pacific nations. 
There would be millions of dollars in revenue for this but it is squandering their 
own meagre land resources for dirt money - creating a nuclear waste dump from 
nuclear waste lands already contaminated by others. This is attempting answers to 
questions which are so contorted that one wonders whether they were ethically and 
rationally framed in the beginning. 

THE MARSHALL ISLANDS AND THE CLIMATE CHANGE DEBATE 

Majuro, the capital of the Republic of the Marshall Islands was chosen as the venue 
for this PCC regional ecumenical consultation because as a Forum Member Coun¬ 
try it has been deeply involved in the total Accelerated Climate Change debate in 
the following ways 

** July 1989. The First Intergovernmental Meeting on Climate Change 
and Sea Level Rise in the South Pacific Region was held in Majuro.This 
was after the South Pacific Forum at its meeting in Kiribati in the pre¬ 
vious year had called for immediate action on climate change declar¬ 
ing it to be the most serious environmental threat facing the Pacific 
The Majuro Intergovernmental Meeting mandated SPREP Secretariat 
to coordinate activities and act as a clearing house in all climate change, 
sea level rises and associated issues. 

i5 ' 8 ’ June 1991. The Australian National Tidal Facility at Flinders Univer¬ 
sity, South Australia was commissioned to manage the South Pacific 
Sea Level and Climate Monitoring Project. The Marshall Islands is one 
of the participating countries with a monitoring facility installed at 
Majuro. 

** June 1992. The Republic of the Marshall Islands was the first Pacific 
country (and third in the world) to sign the Framework Convention 
on Climate Change at the Earth Summit (UNCED), Rio de Janeiro. 

at> December 1992. SPREP published a Case Study Report on Majuro At¬ 
oll as a Vulnerability Assessment of Accelerated Sea Level Rise so that 
appropriate response strategiescould be identified and Majuro's abil¬ 
ity to implement these could be assessed as an example for other SPREP 
countries. 
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Majuro was thus a significant place for Pacific church representatives to meet for 
the First Pacific Conference of Churches consultation on Accelerated Climate Change: 
A Challenge to Justice and to Creation. 


5. THE CONSULTATION REPORT 


PARTICIPATION 

Because of budgetary constraints the consultation was open to participation to 
member church-related delegates from low-lying island and atoll states and territo¬ 
ries. Thus participants were invited from the Federated States of Micronesia (Chuuk 
and Pohnpei), the Republics of the Marshall Islands and Kiribati, Tuvalu, The Cook 
Islands and French Polynesia. 

Resource persons included those who had participated in the WCC Driebergen 
Climate Change consultation and comprised the Coordinator for Climate Change, 
Greenpeace NZ, originally from Western Samoa, and the Convenor for JPIC from 
the Presbyterian Church of Aotearoa New Zealand. 

The entire process was planned and coordinated by the Justice, Peace and Devel¬ 
opment Programme at PCC, Fiji, which had also been part of the WCC responses at 
the Toronto and Driebergen meetings. 

The consultation, 12 -17 November, 1994, was graciously hosted through the many 
facilities of the United Church of Christ of the Marshall Islands at the Church head¬ 
quarters at Uliga, in the capital Majuro. Warm and welcoming hospitality through¬ 
out the conference was coordinated by the President of the United Church of Christ, 
Rev, Jude Samson, and his wife Mrs. Dinah Samson. The thanks of PCC must be 
extended to them, to the Pastors and Executive of the Church, the Board of Dea- 
/ cons, the Womens Fellowship, Youth and the many parish and outer-island church 
communities in Majuro that cared for our accommodation and welfare so gener¬ 
ously. For many participants it was their first visit to the Marshall Islands, and re¬ 
mains a memorable and joyous experience. 
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CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 


The Conference was officially opened on 13 November by the Acting President 
of the Republic of the Marshall Islands,, the Hon, Reuben Zecharias, Minister of 
Finance and the Senator from Ailinglaplap Atoll. This took place at the Sunday morn¬ 
ing service at the Uliga Protestant Church led by the Rev. Jude Samson. The sermon 
was preached by the Justice, Peace and Development Secretary from PCC. 

For the following three days conference participants shared morning worship con¬ 
ducted by the various groups represented and heard the following resource papers: 

* The keynote address presented by PCC, Justice, Peace and Development Sec¬ 
retary which was an overview of the churches' involvement in environmental 
matters as a response to the biblical call for accountability and stewardship to 
the totality of Creation with particular reference to the dilemmaof accelerated 
climate change, its global causes and the threats it presents to the Pacific re¬ 
gion. 

* A briefing paper from Greenpeace (New Zealand) resource speaker Penehura 
Lefale, entitled Small Islatids-Big Issues. This explained the emergence of 
AOSIS and reported on the UN Global Conference on the Sustainable Devel¬ 
opment of Small Island Developing States, Bridgetown, Barbados, 1994. Here 
the global importance of small island states and their special vulnerabilities 
were explained. 

* Pene Lefale f olowed this with a further briefing paper Whats next for AOSIS 
in the UN Climate Negotiations? Here an over-view on the UN and global 
response to climate change was presented along with a review of AOSIS, the 
Framework Convention on Climate Change.The paper then concentrated on 
AOSIS aims and demands for the forthcoming Berlin Climate Summit, spe¬ 
cifically focusing on the its draft protocol,concluding with some suggestions 
as to how the churches can work at local level in supporting these demands of 
small island states. 

* In the unfortunate absence of Dr Chalapan Kalawin, chief climate officer of 
SPREP, Pene Lefale also presented Chalapan's paper which dealt with the 
activities and programmes coordinated by SPREP at national and regional 
levels in the Pacific. 

* Richard Lawrence, the third resource speaker from the broader Pacific 
Driebergen drafting team and the convenor of the JPIC Workgroup of the 
Council for Mission and Ecumenical Cooperation of the Presbyterian and 
Methodist Churches of Aotearoa New Zealand, gave a briefing on the responses 
of churches and NGOs to environmental matters and the climate change de- 
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bate in particular. 


* An exposure excursion was completed mid-way through the Consultation 
where participants were able to see a variety of coastal protective walls al¬ 
ready in place ranging from concrete rubble walls to quarrystone revetments, 
and high gabion walls with randomly piled stones on the beach slopes. Evi¬ 
dence of shoreline damage comprising tree root exposure and earth erosion 
behind existing sea walls was evident along some low-lying beaches. In some 
places large amor stones which had been put in place had been moved by 
wave action and scattered on the reef. It is to be remembered that the Mar¬ 
shall Islands has very recently received a warning of what may happen if sea- 
levels rise as a result of global warming. In May, 1994, a combination of high 
tides and huge seas coming from distant ocean swells swept large waves in¬ 
land on several low-lying coral atolls. On a day where calm wind conditions 
prevailed locally, up to 100 homes were destroyed or damaged, crops were 
devastated and debris dumped indiscriminately. The atolls of Majuro, Arno, 
Mili and Jaluit were declared disaster areas by the govern ment. 36. On the 
same excursion participants had the opportunity to inspect a sea-level moni¬ 
toring facility in the Majuro lagoon which is part of a Pacific network sup¬ 
plied by the Australian Government. 

* National reports were presented by all participants from the low-lying atoll 
states and territories at the Seminar detailing actions and statements from 
national home governments and the position of the churches and other NGOs 
on the climate change issue. 

Worskhop groups discussed this wide-ranging input and a drafting team pre¬ 
pared the Conference Statement Pacific Conference of Churches Addresses Accel¬ 
erated Climate Change which is included below. This was given wide circulation 
to PCC Member Churches and the Executive, the Prime Ministers and Presidents of 
South Pacific Forum Countries, to many church related partner organizations inter¬ 
nationally and to the media where it received good coverage. Some heads of Forum 
governments responded favourably to the timely nature and content of the State¬ 
ment. It would finally be endorsed by the PCC Member Churches when the Execu¬ 
tive Committee met in American Samoa in October, 1995. 
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MAJURO CONFERENCE STATEMENT 


PACIFIC CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES ADDRESSES 
ACCELERATED CLIMATE CHANGE 

We, the representatives from member churches of the Pacific Conference of Churches 
[PCC], meeting in Majuro in the Republic of the Marshall Islands, November 1994, 
are greatly concerned that accelerated climate change and its adverse impacts 
threaten the well-being of our people, especially those of us who dwell on low- 
lying island states. 

In a region where the ocean and land have been both a source of sustenance for 
human life and the environment for many centuries, and where the consequences of 
potential sea-level rise and accelerated climate change endanger our traditional 
ways of life, we wish to address this environmental threat from a Pacific Islands 
perspective. 

The great majority of climate scientists have agreed that changes in the atmos¬ 
phere caused mainly by the emission of human induced greenhouse gases, espe¬ 
cially carbon dioxide, are expected to lead to an increase in global temperatures, 
sea-level rise and far reaching climatic changes. 

Although the whole world will be adversely affected by these processes, low-lying 
small, coastal island states as ours, will be among the first to suffer the severe 
consequences of accelerated climate change. 

Whereas low-lying island states are the most vulnerable countries, the actual cause 
of this accelerated climate change is the unrelenting emission of greenhouse gases 
by industrialized countries. 

The vulnerable islands that are our homes, together with the lagoons and oceans 
that surround them, provide the resources that are the foundation of our Pacific 
cultures and traditions, through which we have sustained and protected our socie¬ 
ties for centuries. 

The scientific evidence comes to us as an extraordinary and potent sign of the 
times. The Bible states that after the creation of the universe God saw that it was 
good [Genesis 1:25]. Then God placed upon human beings the responsibility to care 
for and look after our world. We are suffering the consequences of our failure to 
fulfil this responsibility. We believe God is calling all of us to change our ways of 
life, both physically and spiritually, in order to respect and honour the creation, 

Our leaders have recognized that accelerated climate change and sea-level rise are 
the most serious environmental problems facing our region. Our very survival is at 
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stake. We support the views of our leaders. 

We recognize that the threat of accelerated climate change requires fundamental 
changes in the way people relate to each other and the environment. We see our 
lands and oceans as the very origin of all life. It is imperative that we protect the 
environment which sustains us. 

We recognize that human societies are very different in their understanding of what 
constitutes desirable development. Some societies seem to value material consump¬ 
tion above all else. But today, we sense that societies in indusrialized nations, 
because of their continuing emissions of greenhouse gases, are endangering the ex¬ 
istence of other societies based more on traditional values and an intimate rela¬ 
tionship with the land and ocean. We see a need for a change in lifestyles and pat¬ 
terns of consumption among industrialized nations towards more sustainable so¬ 
cieties. 

In the light of these disturbing developments, we, the representatives of the PCC 
member churches, declare our intent to work towards combating this threat, to 
collaborate with each other and to seek international co-operation for the protec¬ 
tion of our region from the dangers posed by accelerated climate change and sea- 
level rise. 

Therefore, we, the representatives of the PCC Member Churches gathered in Ma¬ 
juro: 

** endorse the recommendations contained in the World Council 
ofChurches [WCC] study document; Accelerated Climate Change: Sign 
of Peril, Test of Faith. 

** urge PCC member churches to encourage governments in our region to 
work towards bringing about solutions to the problem of accelerated cli¬ 
mate change. 

** call upon all nations, especially industrialized countries, to meet and 
strengthen their current commitments to reducegreenhouse gas emis¬ 
sions as agreed upon under the Framework Convention on Climate 
Change [FCCC1. 

** support the proposal on the "Review of the Adequacy of Commitments 
to the FCCC" put forward by pur governments through the Alliance of 
Small Island States [AOSIS] to the Inter-governmental Negotiating Com¬ 
mittee of the Climate Convention and urge all nations to adopt the 
AOSIS protocol at the first conference of the Parties to the FCCC, in March, 
1995. 
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initiate as a matter of priority an urgent worldwide programme to de¬ 
velop and transfer renewable energy and energy-efficient technology to 
assist all countries in the reduction of greenhouse gas emissions. 

** call upon our PCC member churches to urge their own national govern¬ 
ments to sign and ratify the Climate Convention as quickly as possible, if 
they have not already done so. 

Majuro 

16 November 1994 


CONCLUSION 

The Consultation closed officially on Wednesday 16 November. Prayers of thanks¬ 
giving were offered and gifts shared by all at a traditional Marshallese evening hosted 
on this occasion by the church community from Bikini Atoll. Our thanks again must 
be recorded to the many island communitites and groups as well as the church 
leaders of the United Church of Christ of the Marshall Islands for their generous 
hospitality and care for the duration of this important consultation. 

Delegates returned to their respective island states with well established guide¬ 
lines for reporting to all authorities and agencies at local level especially in view of 
the approaching Berlin Conference of the Parties. The Evangelical Church of French 
Polynesia sent letters to the Territorial President and other government personnel 
and agencies. PCC worked with Greenpeace (NZ) in issueing media releases through¬ 
out the region and internationally. It was hoped that further actions could be re¬ 
corded on this follow-up as requested of all participants. 

The Justice, Peace and Development Programme at PCC wishes to record its thanks 
to the long-standing concern and input of the resource persons and to the delegates 
for their interest and work at this significant regional ecumenical conference. It was 
a very valuable learning experience from many perspectives for all concerned. 
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THE FIRST SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE OF THE PARTIES, 

BERLIN ; 1995 . 


The so-called Climate Summit met from 28 March to 7 April, 1995. In brief, be¬ 
cause full reports remain sketchy at this point in time, it would be valid to say that 
the credibility of the accelerated climate change crisis is now accepted by the scien¬ 
tific and political world communities. Support for AOSIS and the foundation of its 
protocol was overwhelmingly supported by the countries of the European Union 
and the now called G72 nations. While the AOSIS protocol was not adopted as such, 
it was responsible for a stronger mandate whereby nations agreed to work towards 
strengthening the Framework Convention specifying that target setting for C0 2 re¬ 
ductions and a timetable be settled for a protocol by 1997. That is less than two 
years away and in that sense Berlin was a success. 

Unfortunately New Zealand and Australia, two Forum nations that have been 
parties to the annual communiques that have been issued by the South Pacific Fo¬ 
rum in recent years highlighting the threats posed by accelerated climate change 
and possible rises in sea-levels, sided firmly with the USA, Canada and Japan in 
blocking any adoption of the AOSIS protocol and rejecting proposals for setting 
targets for specific reductions within a particular timetable. The decisions were in¬ 
deed a compromise but nevertheless a victory for middleground negotiators as the 
hardline countries were forced to back down after being virtually isolated. Not only 
did they misjudge the moves of many industrialized countries of the West to take 
tougher action to reduce emissions, but they also misjudged the influence of non- 
industrialized nations to strengthen the developed nation's responsibility for cut¬ 
ting emissions. Leaders of the New Zealand and Australian delegations were forced 
to admit that while not much more could be expected, progress to keep the conven¬ 
tion alive was to be welcomed, for it is the nature of international negotiations that 
some compromises are necessary in the interests of global cohesion and coopera¬ 
tion. Such understatements reflect the negotiating dilemmas of what the press had 
called "the all but isolated industrial bloc of New Zealand, Japan, the United States, 
Canada and Australia" but the same understatements reflect what a success Berlin 
was for the small island states of the world and their European partners. 

The Churches, of course, continued to have their part to play in this total process 
and were thus represented at COP1. While no one from the relevant programme at 
the PCC Secretariat as such was present, a Pacific representative from the member 
churches was invited to join the WCC delegation at Berlin. Thus a regional presence 
was maintained from this significant part of the world. 

Even more significantly for our Pacific process at Berlin, on the morning of 30 
March, Pene Lefale, one of the Resource Persons from the Majuro PCC Consulation, 
and Greenpeace (NZ) climate change campaign coordinator, presented the official 
NGO statement to the conference plenary. He had been chosen by them to draft this 
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as a personal statement that not only represented what was the NGO testimony to 
the assembled representatives of governments and the scientific community, but 
also as a Pacific statement, it articulated what the most vulnerable region of the 
world had to say to the purveyors of balanced budgets, profit margins and investor 
opportunities - in other words those who shared responsibility for keeping the glo¬ 
bal economic and industrial machine in operation in the face of all threats and warn¬ 
ings to the contrary. 

The Lefale statement was the culmination of some five years of advocacy at a host 
of venues before many different forums addressing a substantial cross-section of 
people who represented many perspectives of this debate. It was warmly received 
at Berlin and certainly confirms the fact that the informed NGO voice can also place 
the intangible values of life squarely alongside the rational coherence of the scien¬ 
tific debate. 

Pene's statement is included in this report as Appendix II. Just as Majuro was one 
step along the way of this process of consensus searching, so too are his words at 
Berlin echoing in part the Pacific voices that were spoken and heard at Majuro. 
They are, therefore, a part of his testimony which is filled with the right blend of the 
spiritual and the scientific, that speaks with cultural sensitivity and at the same 
time sounds that note of urgency denying any place for evasion, hypocricy or even 
compromise. 

The call of the Pacific in the face of accelerated climate change is a very singular 
one. No individual or group, no agency or organization and certainly no church can 
afford to ignore the accepted facts of this threat. It has been clearly articulated and 
the startegies for its arrest are meeting with appropriate responses. Delay is no 
longer an option for like all healing, time is a prerequisite. There is little of this left. 
The earth will need time to readjust to the malfunctions of systems that human 
activity has induced. The Pacific region because of its vulnerability will act as the 
early warning systen in this crisis. Indeed the first calls of distress have been sounded 
for all humanity and for all life on this planet. 

Ernest Bani of Vanuatu's Department of the Environment in the Ministry of Home 
Affairs says it well: 

We have been sustained by the ocean for two million years and it has been 
beautiful and continues to yield to us its bounty. We now learn that this har¬ 
mony could be interpreted by the actions of nations very distant from our shores 
..We the peoples of the South Pacific Region, appeal to you in a common voice, 

the voice of those who may become the first victims of global warming.to 

ensure the survival of our cultures and our very existence and to prevent us 
from becoming the "endangered species" or the dinosaurs of the next cen¬ 
tury. 37. 
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Appendix I 


EXECUTIVE STUDY 

WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES STUDY PAPER 
ACCELERATED CLIMATE CHANGE: Sign of Peril, Test of Faith 
(With acknowledgement to Greenpeace (NZ).) 


"Global warming is more than just another environmental problem. It epitomizes 
the wide range of [environmental] abuses which are taking place today. It confronts 
us with the deepest roots of the general disruption caused by human activity. Like a 
mirror, it reflects the reality of the deep injustices humans commit against humans." 

Based on biblical teachings and the latest scientific evidence this new Study Paper 
on accelerated climate change produced by the World Council of Churches pro¬ 
vides a foundation for discussion and action within member churches and all inter¬ 
ested parties on the issues surrounding the climate change debate: 


1. ACCELERATED CLIMATE CHANGE: 

The Study Paper refers tto the scientific evidence which shows that human activi¬ 
ties are altering the conditions of life on Earth and says that changes in the atmos¬ 
phere caused by the emission of greenhouse gases (GHG) are expected to lead to an 
increase in average global temperature, sea-level rise, and far reaching climatic 
changes. 

Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC) figures show that global mean 
surface air temperatures have increased by 0.3 to 0.6 degrees Celsius over the past 
100 years. The likely consequences are expected to be severe. Weather patterns will 
become more erratic and hard to predict. Droughts, storms, floods and hurricanes 
are likely to be more frequent and severe. Ice, snow and glaciers will be reduced. 
Each of these factors will in turn affect sea-level, agriculture, rainfall patterns, for¬ 
ests and grasslands. Small island states and low-lying coastal zones will be particu¬ 
larly vulnerable and in many cases the impacts will be felt more severely in regions 
already under stress, mainly in developing countries. 

Primary responsibility for the bulk of GHG emissions lies with the industrialised 
nations in the North. Representing 20 per cent of the world's population they are 
responsible for 75-80 per cent of annual GHG emissions. The largest single factor 
being carbon dioxide (C0 2 ) from burning fossil fuels. 
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While the IPCC points to the uncertainties that affect its prediction of the timing, 
magnitude and regional patterns of climate change, and the need for more research, 
the message from more than 700 scientists at the Second World Climate Conference 
was that such uncertainties must not be used as a basis for deferring societal re¬ 
sponse to global warming. Uncertainty could mean less or more than anticipated 
impacts. The World Council of Churches strongly supports the "precautionary prin¬ 
ciple" which requires measures of environmental protection to be taken even in the 
absence of conclusive scientific evidence of a casual link between GHG emissions 
and climate change. 

2. THEOLOGICAL AND ETHICAL IMPERATIVES: 

The Study Paper asserts that climate change is also an issue of justice and says that: 
"The problem of accelerated climate change exemplifies what has gone awry in the 
modem concept of dominating and managing nature for the strictly human pur¬ 
poses of security and enrichment. In its causes and consequences, it displays many 
o fthe worst injustices that prevail in relationships between rich and poor in the 
modem world. This threat to creation has brought the Christian community to new 
reflection on our faith. Through this reflection, we Christians are reinterpreting our 
responsibility towards creation." 

The Paper says that the covenant to celebrate, respect and care for nature and to 
share its bounty, has been broken, and calls Christians as well as governments, in¬ 
ternational organizations and citizen groups to the task of restoring and protecting 
nature. 


3. DIMENSIONS QF THE CHALLENGE: 

The Study Paper raises important social and ecological questions relating to energy, 
transport, and resource use policies, in particular the eneigy and resource use of 
Transnational Corporations (TNCs) and the military, and the effects of deforesta¬ 
tion, desertification, and consumption patterns and population growth. 

Data shows that TNCs are responsible for approximately 50 per cent of all GHG 
emissions. Military activities and space related programmes also contribute huge 
amounts of GHGs. The Defense Department is the single largest consumer of oil in 
the US. Both are crucial sectors whose co-operation in protecting the environment 
can be significant. It will be necessary to engage them in discussions over control¬ 
ling GHG emissions. 

"Profound ethical concerns lie behind the question of whether the role of TNCs can 
be made compatible with the care of the Earth, reduction of overconsumption, miti¬ 
gation of climate change, and the kind of development that will truly address he 
basic needs of impoverished people." 
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Forests also play an important role, it is consistent to maintain that Southern forests 
are managed as global commons, while the other great carbon rservoir, unmined 
petroleum, is managed as a national or private resource. The paper also points out 
that most of the increase in GHG emissions results from overconsumption by indi¬ 
viduals in the North, not from population growth in the South. 

4. SETTING TARGETS FOR REDUCING GREENHOUSE GASES: 


Respect for creation requires the endorsement of long-term targets set by the United 
Nation's Framework Convention on Climate Change (UN-FCCC) which states that 
GHG concentrations in the atmosphere should be stabilised "at a level that would 
prevent dangerous anthropogenic interference with the climate system, to ensure 
that food production is not threatened and to enable economic development to pro¬ 
ceed in a sustained manner." 


To stabilise GHGs emission at 1990 levels would require immediate reductions of 
more than 60 per cent. Since such drastic measures are not being taken, we already 
know the greenhouse effect will worsen. The report notes that even the modest 
target of getting C0 2 emissions down to 1990 levels by the year 2000 set out in the 
FCCC is being delayed by increases in energy consumption in nearly all countries 
since 1990. 


5. IMPLEMENTING TARGETS: 

The Study Paper notes that various studies have demonstrated that it is both techni¬ 
cally and economically feasable to phase out fossil fuel use over an extended pe¬ 
riod of time in order to control human-induced climate change. In particular it re¬ 
fers to Fossil Fuels in a Changing Climate (1993), a report conducted by independ¬ 
ent analysts for Greenpeace International that shows that such a phase out can be 
realised through rapid implementation of eneigy efficiency, together with the use 
of clean, renewable energy sources such as solar, wind, biomass, small-scale hydro 
and geothermal power. What it takes is the political will and substantial changes in 
policy and lifestyle in the North. 

The Study Paper therefore calls for the setting of targets in the North in line with the 
objectives of the United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change (UN- 
FCCC) to: 

** promote energy efficiency and speed up the shift to renewable, clean energy 
using incentives, subsidies and "green" taxes; 

** encourage a reduction in eneigy use by requiring business to make changes in 
production through legislative standards; 
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and change energy consumption patterns and lifestyles. 


** 


It also calls for the implementation of alternative development models in the South 
that assure: 

** basic needs such as nutritional requirements, access to safe drinking water, basic 
health for all, literacy, decent living habitats; 

** human rights and democratic participation; 

** self-reliance, ecological harmony, and community rights and use of resources 
as a starting point for ecological and economic reforms; 

** the development of appropriate technology, indigenous development and ad¬ 
aptation to local economies and sustainable industries which take ecological 
costs into acount. 

The Study Paper notes that "The current free-market ideology is strongly resistant 
to government regulations. The underlying question here is whether the challenge 
of accelerated climate change can be met in a profit-oriented, competitive global 
market economy." 

6. CAN TARGETS BE MET WITHIN THE CURRENT SYSTEM?: 

The Study paper goes beyond the UN-FCCC and concludes that targets which bring 
GHG emissions down to a level that does not present a dangerous threat to the 
global climate systems cannot be reached within the existing political socio-eco¬ 
nomic system which is based on the axiom of limitless growth. It states that limit¬ 
less economic growth is manifestly impossible because resources are finite. 

Once people recognise the limits to growth, we all face difficult moral decisions 
concerning equity. Over-consumption of the rich is reflected directly in the impov¬ 
erishment of the poor. It is here that the Christian ethical imperative comes into 
play. If there is not enough for everyone's greed and everyone's need, priority must 
be given to need. 

7. BUILDING COMMUNITY: 

The Study Paper provides a framework for, and suggests a vision of, community 
that extends from our neighbours to the global community and all of creation. Eco¬ 
nomic structures must be transformed to that they serve the realisation and con¬ 
tinuance of the loving community Christians envisage. 

It outlines a series of economic principles for community which include ecological 
sustainability, sustenance, work, participation and respect for diversity. The strat- 
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egy for putting these principles into operation is rooted in community-based demo¬ 
cratic development. The theme here is "Think Globally, Act Locally" 

8. THE ROLE OF THE CHURCHES: 

The Study Paper calls on the churches to bear witness to the transformation of soci¬ 
ety. The Study Paper reaffirms the Christian ethics of the intrinsic worth of the natu¬ 
ral world independent of its instrumental value. 

It supports an economy based on respect for ecological integrity and the satisfac¬ 
tion of basic human needs, rejecting excessive consumption and unlimited growth. 
Instead it recognises that the responsible transformation of society requires full re¬ 
alisation of human rights and equitable distribution of decision-making power 
throughout society. 

The churches need to collaborate with non-Christian groups and celebrate the move¬ 
ment of God's spirit beyond Christian churches into other cultures and religions. 
This is called the "Melchizedek factor" because Abraham recognised the presence 
of God's spirit in Melchizedek who did not belong to the people of the covenant 
(Gen 14:17-20). This principle translates into an imperative to learn from the tradi¬ 
tional wisdom and spirituality of indigenous peoples around the world who have 
lived in integrity with creation through the centuries. 

9- SPIRITUALITY AND RENEWED THEOLOGICAL VISION: 

In the final chapter the Study Paper offers a number of open reflections linking 
theological affirmations and questions to the issue of climate change which in¬ 
clude: 

The fragility of human existence; 

* Humans as part of the whole of creation; 

* God in creation; 

* Partnership and mutuality; 

* Technology as servant; 

A global community of solidarity and sharing; 

* and God's future fro humanity. 

Drawing directly from passages in the Bible readers are invited to engage in their 
own-theological reflection and discussion. 
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Appendix II 

NGO STATEMENT AT THE PLENARY SESSION, COP1, BERLIN, 
30 MARCH, 1995. 

Written and Delivered by Pene Lefale,Greenpeace (NZ) and Resource Person at the 
PCC Consultation, Majuro. 

Thank you Mr Chairman for giving me the opportunity to address this Committee 
on behalf of the NGOs committed to achieving the ultimate objective of the conven¬ 
tion. This address is the united view of NGOs from South and North, East and West. 


Mr Chairman, 

My fellow NGOs have allowed me to convey my personal concerns on this issue, 
with their full support and endorsement. 

"We have an ethical duty to pay attention, be honest with one another and accept 
responsibility for what we do. The faith that is so essential to restore the balance 
now missing in our relationship to the earth is the faith that we do have a future...." 

The words were those of the current Vice President of USA Gore, in his book in 
1992. 

Why do I begin with words from Gore? 

It is because here is a world leader who gave me hope and faith to believe that we, 
the people living on Small Island Developing States, or SIDS, do have hopes for our 
future. It was his suggested "Global Marshall Plan", that inspired me to continue to 
participate in these climate negotiations. My aims, like many of the people of SIDS, 
is to safeguard the future of our vulnerable islands that are our home, together with 
the lagoons and oceans that have for centuries provided the foundation of our cul¬ 
ture and traditions. 

But what has become of us since these negotiations began in 1990? Do we, in SIDS, 
have hopes for the future? Do we, in SIDS, feel a sense of security and optimism for 
that future? 

I'm afraid not, if these negotiations to date are used as a gauge to measure our 
hopes. While these negotiations continue, the evidence of climate destabilisation 
becomes more apparent and the effects continue to impact us. 
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Cylones, droughts, floods, rising sea levels, warmer waters, dying coral reefs, no 
insurance cover, no investors, no faith.simply no hope! 

This is our reality, Mr Chairman. This is our future! 

Mr Chairman, upon returning home last December after our NGO preparatory 
meeting for this conference, I came across an article in one of the airline magazines 
by a female journalist, explaining why she believes "cynics are cowards". 

"Cynicism", she wrote, "is cowardice turned inwards. The coward is not the per¬ 
son who has fears, but the person who gives in to those fears. The coward goes with 
the flow, never takes risks and never stands on his principles. The coward is never a 
leader in the true sense of the word because he knows he's a coward. He becomes 
cynical in a vain attempt to hide his cowardice from the public". 

When I look back on my involvement with the climate negotiations since the Sec¬ 
ond World Climate Conference in 1990,1 recall many unpleasant experiences with 
cynicism. My efforts, and those of many of my people, have failed to awake the 
sleeping giants of industrialized countries, who have refused to listen to their own 
climate scientists, and to the voices of those who will suffer the most pain because 
of their actions. 

In that sense, Mr Chairman, I believe, the climate negotiations are indeed riddled 
with cynics! At every session of the INC meetings, we are warned by the great ma¬ 
jority of climate scientists under the IPCC of the ever-increasing C0 2 concentra¬ 
tions in the atmosphere, and what it means for us all. 

But this warning only seems to tranform some people, including some influential 
negotiators, to become more creative in the exercise of language manipulation, cyni¬ 
cism, hyprocrisy and even worse, betrayal, so that business-as-usual rules at the 
end of the day. 

"Who cares about coral reefs?" I often heard in the corridors of the UN buildings in 
Geneva and New York. When the red wines seeps into the head, reality sets in, and 
diplomacy is no longer in full play. 

I care. I listen to the cries of millions of coral polyps that make up the corals. Why, 
because there is so much more at stake for us all than just the death of polyps and 
corals. 

What is causing corals to die lies at the core of the way we humans live, especially in 
OECD countries. Dead corals are the victims of the injustices we continue to ignore, 
of greed, of selfishness, and of the abdication of moral and ehtical responsibility It 
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is an act of genocide against the corals and so against the species who depend on 
them, including ultimately, humans. 

The coral polyp's own world mirrors the human experience - the cries for freedom 
from foreign debt, poverty, starvation, the cries to change lifestyles, not the climate, 
the cries to stop burning fossil fuels! To ignore the death of coral reefs is, I believe, to 
ignore the cries of many of the world's people of today, at the peril of our future 
generations and our planet. 

It is for this reason, Mr Chairman, that time and time again, we have urged the 
international community to hear the cries of the corals as well as our own. 

In demonstrations of our responsibility, our governments, under AOSIS, tried 
throughout the negotiations, to include strict targets and timetables in reducing 
C0 2 and other GHGs in line with the precautionary principle and the 1990 IPCC 
recommendations of at least 60 to 80% cuts. This was rejected. The agreed Frame¬ 
work is only riddled with carefully selected language that makes it legally non¬ 
binding and open to many interpretations! 

We once fought to include reference to an insurance compensation pool in the Frame¬ 
work Convention, similar to the oil spill and nuclear compensation schemes now 
recognized internationally, but major players from OECD countries were unmoved 
and rejected in vain our insurance scheme via their selfish action that may lead us to 
extinction in the future. In effect, a rejection of our efforts to ensure our "SURVIVAL". 

But the Rio Earth Summit in 1992 signalled new hopes for us. Promise of a new 
global partnership of working together, promise of financial support, transfer of 
environmentally friendly technologies, promise of protecting the climate system 
for our common future. It is these promises that bring us to Berlin today. 

But what substance do we bring to Berlin since Rio? Not even a mandate to agree to 
negotiate reduction protocols. Not even concrete recognitions of the IPCC's scien¬ 
tific arguements for strengthening current commitments. Not even a consensus from 
industrialized countries to support the AOSIS protocol. Not even signs of heeding 
the chilling warnings of the ice bergs breaking away in the Antarctic, the recent 
floods and storms in Europe and North America, the cries of the insurance industry, 
and indeed the cries of the coral polyps! 

Perhaps all of us here today should be reminded that we need much more than the 
true spirit of Rio to guide the discussions here in Berlin. There should be no place 
for the cynics, those who claim the moral high ground in rhetoric only, here in Ber¬ 
lin. We need negotiators who have the courage, dedication and true vision to con¬ 
front the climate change problem head on. 

COPI must seek to recapture the political leadership amongst Annex I countries 
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desperately needed to resolve difficult issues now polarizing the climate negotia¬ 
tions. 


The adequacy of reduction commitments by Annex I countries to meet and strengthen 
their current commitments, and the protocol negotiations, must be the overriding 
issues on the Berlin agenda. Annex I countries must commit themselves to adopt 
the AOSIS protocol and commit themselves to a process of implementation here in 
Berlin, as a first step towards meeting the ultimate objective of the convention. 


Science tells us that even stabilisation of global emissions now will not lead to 
stabilisations of C0 2 concentrations for several centuries! This implies that current 
commitments are completely inadequate. And yet, nearly all OECD countries have 
failed to demonstrate so far that they are willing to bring emissions back to 1990 
levels by the year 2000. 


Some OECD countries are pushing for developing countries to take action before 
they themselves do anything at home. This is hypocritical and contrary to the spirit 
of "common but differentiated responsibility" already agreed upon. 

There must be no room for OECD countries to take a "wait and see what others do" 
approach here in Berlin. OECD countries must act first to demonstrate to develop¬ 
ing countries that they are serious and willing to take the leadership role expected 
of them in addressing the issue. OECD countries need to act now. 

There must be no room for OECD countries to transfer the burden of their emis¬ 
sions to non-OECD countries while continuing to pursue business-as-usual prac¬ 
tices in maintaining the growth of C0 2 emissions at home, or try to lump all sources 
and sinks of GHGs together. 


These negotiations determine our future survival. It is for this simple reason that 
we will not rest in our efforts to remind these negotiators over and over again of 
our peril. 

Mr Chairman, I will not fail in my duty in again reminding this gathering about the 
plight of the coral polyps. What happens to them now will happen to all of us. What 
will be good for them will be good for all of us. The corals. Our children. Our grand¬ 
children, all have a right to live! 

Are we courageous enough to tear down another wall here in Berlin, the wall of 
cynicism, of shifting responsibility and hyprocrisy, that has been the barrier to real 
commitments in the climate negotiations process? I urge you to have that courage! 

I thank you Mr Chairman. 
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Appendix III 

LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 

Delegates: 

ENICAR, Rev. Bender, United Church of Christ in Pohnpei, 

UCCP Representative on PCC Executive, 
Pohnpei State Department of Education, 
FEDERATED STATES OF MICRONESIA. 

ENOS, Rev. Enja, United Church of Christ of the Marhsall Islands, 
Pastor UCCMI, Rita, 

Principal of Rita Christian School, 

Vice President of the UCCMI Board, 

REPUBLIC OF THE MARSHALL ISLANDS. 

IHORA1, Pastor Jacques, Eglise Evangelique de Polynesie Francaise 
President of EEPF, 

Synod and Executive Member of EEPF, 

FRENCH POLYNESIA. 

JOHNNY, Rev. Palukne, United Church of Christ of the Marshall 
Islands, 

Principal of Marshall Theological College, 

Pastor UCCMI, Ajej, 

REPUBLIC OF THE MARSHALL ISLANDS. 

KARAITI, Rev. Bureieta, Kiribati Protestant Church, 

Secretary for Education of KPC, 

REPUBLIC OF KIRIBATI. 

KONNO, Mr. Joseph, Roman Catholic Church, 

Executive Director Chuuk State Environmental 
Protection Agency, 

FEDERATED STATES OF MICRONESIA. 

LOKBOJ, Rev. Jori, United Church of Christ of the Marshall Islands 
General Secretary UCCMI, 

Principal od Marshalls Christian High Scool, 
REPBULIC OF THE MARSHALL ISLANDS. 
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MATHIAS, Mr. Augustine, Roman Catholic Church, 

Member of Chuuk State EPA Board of Directors, 
Secretary of Justice and Development Diocesan 
Commission, 

Economics Teacher Chuuk High School, 
FEDERATED STATES OF MICRONESIA. 

NAISER, Rev. Nahson, United Church of Christ of the Marshall 
Islands, 

Pastor UCCMI, Kili, 

REPUBLIC OF THE MARSHALL ISLANDS. 

NGARIU, Ms. Edith, Cook Islands Christian Church, 

Education Coordinator (environment) Cook Islands 
Conservation Service, 

Assistant Secretary Cook Islands Girls Brigade, 
COOK ISLANDS. 

PAPARAI, Rev. Arapari, Eglise Evangelique de Polynesie Francaise 
Synod and Executive Member of EEPF, 

EEPF Representative on PCC Executive, 

FRENCH POLYNESIA. 

SAMSON, Rev. Jude, United Church of Christ of the Marshall Islands 
President of UNCCMI 

General Secretary of Micronesian Council of United 
Church of Christ, 

REPUBLIC OF THE MARSHALL ISLANDS. 

TIKAA, Mr. Tekabu, Roman Catholic Church, 

Acting General Secretary of Kiribati National Council 
of Churches, 

Teacher, 

REPUBLIC OF KIRIBATI. 

VALOA, Ms. Ritua, Cook Islands Seventh Day Adventist Church, 

Lecturer Social Science and Geography, Cook Islands 
Teacher Trainee College, 

Committee Member for Te-Puna-O-Te-Au Youth 
Organization, 

COOK ISLANDS. 
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Resource Persons: 


LAWRENCE, Rev. Richard, Presbyterian Church of Aotearoa, New 
Zealand, 

Convenor, Working Group on JPIC, Council for Mission 
and Ecumenical Cooperation, Presbyterian and 
Methodist Churches of Aotearoa, New Zealand, 

Participant, WCC Consultation on Climate Change, 
Driebergen, 

Minister, St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Hamilton 
AOTEAROA, NEW ZEALAND. 

LEFALE, Mr. Penehuro, Congregational Christian Church of Western 
Samoa, 

Greenpeace (NZ) Inc. Climate Campaigner (Pacific), 
Participant, WCC Consultation on Climate Change, 
Driebergen, 

AOTEAROA, NEW ZEALAND. 


Observer: 

AWrrOK, Mr. Ken, 

Director of Marshall Islands Environmental Protection 
Agency, 

REPUBLIC OF THE MARSHALL ISLANDS. 


Pacific Conference of Churches Staff: 

SALAMONSEN, Mr. Peter, Roman Catholic, 

Secretary for Justice, Peace and Development, 

Member WCC Ad Hoc Task Group on Climate Change, 
Toronto and Driebeigen, 

FIR ISLANDS 
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